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resistance if the scheme went through; but in December it col-
lapsed like a house of cards. A yawning financial gulf opened
between the Archbishop and Mr. Runciman, the Bishop of
Manchester wrote an Open Letter to the Bishops of England,
the National Society denounced the Bill as a 'colossal surrender,'
and at the Representative Church Council, convened on the
demand of Athelstan Riley, the bishops alone gave it a ma-
jority. Since it was clear that neither the Church nor Noncon-
formity would accept the settlement, Mr. Asquith announced
the withdrawal of the Bill. 'Rejoice, Rejoice, and again I say
Rejoice/ Halifax exulted to Athelstan Riley. 'It has been a
wonderful and astonishing victory and we have to thank God
fork.'23

The failure of Mr. Runciman's scheme marked the end of an
epoch in the Education controversy. Other grave national
questions pressed forward to claim the time and attention of
Parliament. The War intervened; and when it was over a new
outlook and new minds appeared. In 1920, when Mr. Fisher
was President of the Board of Education, the Archbishop made
a further attempt to secure a lasting settlement. He was ready to
agree to a solution which would have merged the Church
Schools in the national system in return for a guarantee that re-
ligious instruction according to the tenets of the parents should
be given in school hours, but by teachers appointed by the
Local Education Authority. The negotiations, however, were
abruptly terminated by the refusal of the National Society to
entertain any proposal involving the surrender of Church
Schools.

Although no solution was discovered, the bitterness had hap-
pily diminished and is diminishing. So different in these days
is our approach to the old problems that it is hard for us to
share the excitement and anger of 1906, to put ourselves in the
place of the men on either side who fought so stubbornly, and